Opening Speech for Defence.
Sir H. Curti* Bennett
before you  are good arguments,  then,  of course,  you will give
them due weight.     If you think they are bad, cast them aside.
What is the case now against Major Armstrong? The case,
as I see'it in a nutshell, is this: that in August, 1920, Major
Armstrong started to administer arsenic to his wife; that in
January, 1921, he continued, upon her return from Barnwood
Asylum, to administer poison to her ; and that finally she died as
the result of poison administered by Major Armstrong. Is not
this case a most extraordinary one? The prosecution set out to
prove that, and, in setting out to prove that, they are not able
to make any suggestion at all (I have been waiting to hear it) as
to how Major Armstrong is supposed to have administered that
poison, or as to the times when he was administering it; and, in
my submission to you, they have shown no motive of any sort or
kind why he should, though they have tried to. They have shown
no more reason why Major Armstrong should have murdered his
wife than any other person in that house. I am not suggesting
who it is, and it is not upon me to suggest, and it is just as well
when you begin to consider this case that we should get back again
to realise what the criminal law of this country is. No accused
person has to prove his innocence, of course not; it would be an
impossible position. You can think for yourselves, without my
suggesting to you, numbers of cases where a person might be
charged with a criminal offence, and where it would be absolutely
impossible for that person to prove his innocence. Take, for
instance, the very simple case of where sometimes into a pocket or
trunk is put by some malicious person some article which is stolen;
say, into your trunk. It is found there. The accusation is made.
It is almost impossible to prove your innocence; you can only
prove your innocence by saying, " The prosecution cannot prove my
guilt." Therefore, do not be under any misapprehension here. I
know you will get the law from my lord later on, because my lord
is here to direct you upon questions of law, and you are here to
deal with the evidence. Do not forget that it is for the prosecu-
tion to prove what they set out to prove; not to put a man into
the dock and then say, " Well, look at all this; that is yery
suspicious, this is very suspicious, and the other is very suspicious,
therefore he is guilty." They have to prove what they set out
to prove. Just one word of warning. Do not be under the im-
pression that I, as appearing for Major Armstrong, or Major
Armstrong when he is in the witness-box, have to show you con-
clusively, to prove conclusively, that somebody or other adminis-
tered, or lira. Armstrong herself took, this arsenic. It is for the
prosecution to prove their case, and I do not want the issue to be
left here, although I should not hesitate to face it if it was the
issue. But it is not; and I do not want the issue to be that I
have to prove that it was somebody else. I am going to suggest
to you, and I hope to show you that if you take the ordinary line
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